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THE FREED-MAN, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


Eart Russs.1, in a recent speech in the House of Lords, on the Alabama 
question, explained that the British government could not at the time take more 
decided steps, because of the divided state of public opinion, The explanation 
is timely and useful. It suggests to us that we may follow the example of the 
noble earl, and refer to the circumstances under which the struggle was carried 
on in England, in that part of the field at least which came under our own 
observation. It is perfectly true that in all sections of English society there 
was a great conflict of opinion in relation to the war in America, There were 
not a few who anticipated the dismemberment of the United States with the 
most selfish glee. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton said: “My young hearers of to- 
day will live long enough to see not two but at least four independent republics 
spring from the United States.” 

Mr, James, in editing the works of his father, the Rev. J. A. James, has 
given his reasons for the necessity that America should be divided into a still 
larger number of separate governments; this opinion was more widely spread 
than openly expressed, Of course the feeling by which it was prompted was 
net of the kind that would yield either to the statement of fact or to any force 
of argument, It was simply John Bullism in its worst type. It is only due to 
Earl Russell to say that he had no sympathy with this ignoble sentiment. His 
lordship said: “It would be a great misfortune if this free government were to 
crumble away,’ Many who professed Anti-slavery, and even peace principle, 
leaned to the South as against the North. They justified their course by the 
sentiments expressed by the more extravagant abolitionists in America. 
“Slavery is not in question,” said their Southern correspondents. At the 
outset Mr, Cobden had little or no faith inthe North, He received letters from 
General McLelland that satisfied his mind that there was no intention to limit 
or to abolish slavery, Mr, Mason met the great Free Trader and took un- 
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common pains to bring him to his views. Dr. McClintock found that he had 
received impressions that were difficult to remove. After considerable suspense 
inducing cautious silence on his part, Mr. Cobden expressed his strong conviction 
that from the configuration of the country and other causes the United States 
could not be divided. Immediately after a conversation we had with Dr. 
McClintock on this subject in Paris, we read the following extract from the 
London Times, which appeared in Galignani on the same day: “ The South is 
standing its ground most manfully, and looks to France or Mexico for a chance 
of restoring its waning power and turning the, tide of its adverse fortune. 
‘ Mexico,’ they sayjat Richmond, ‘is as completely in the hands of France at 
this day as India was in the hands of the English a hundred years ago. Nap- 
oleon is master there ; nothing will be done that he does not will, and every- 
thing he wills will be done. The French will be the best neighbours for us we 
could possibly have. They will be compelled to introduce negro slavery there ; 
they cannot otherwise develope the immense resources of the country; they 
will keep abolitionists from settling on our southern frontier. We shall strike 
wp an immense trade ; and the two peoples will form an alliance offensive and 
defensive which will set the world at defiance.’ ” 

It is not needful here to refer to the eminent service rendered to the 
cause of the North as that of freedom and of right by Mr. Stuart Mill, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. J. M. Ludlow and other writers of the same 
order. Our present aim is rather to indicate the springs of the movement in 
other associations not so prominent in some respects but very influential. The 
representatives of the Evangelical party in the church of England gave the key 
note to their friends in a way that alienated them from the cause of the North. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, “he thought there was not much sympathy felt in this 
country for either party in the contest between North and South, for the uriver- 
sal opinion in Europe was, that both were equally insincere.” Earl Shaftesbury 
expressed the same sentiment; there had however been no great feeling, he 


said, for either one or the other of the parties, for the country did not believe. 


in the sincerity of either. Mr. Arthur, in the Wesleyan body, spoke with his 
aécustomed eloquence and fervour, on a few important occasions in favour of the 
North, but we never heard of any response on the part of the denomination. 
It is well known that the principal literary organs of the Congregational body 
were opposed tothe maintenance of the struggle by the North. Under such 
guidance the mass of the people naturally stood in doubt in the question, or 
were opposed to the war for the maintenance of the integrity of the States. 

The South, more alive than the North to the importance of educating the 
mind of Europe, provided and sustained agents of diversified talents and well 
adapted for their mission. 

The ‘leading commercial houses in the great cities were visited by Southern 
ladies of great fluency and good address to show the certain and immense ad- 
vantages that would accrue to England by the success of the South. “We 
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have” they said, “all you want in the shape of produce, cotton, rice, tobacco. 
You have all we need in manufactures, our ports will be open to you, the 
duties imposed by the North have been ruinous ; recognize our confederacy, and 
Liverpool will take the place of New York.” The story of these fair represen- 
tatives of the South was readily believed and visions of untold profit enchanted 
the British merchant, beguiled his judgment and, sad to say, for the time per- 
verted his conscience. 

Radicals and Tories united in their demand for the speedy recognition of the 
Southern confederacy and the hope was entertained that the Emperor of the 
French would combine with England in this policy. Mr. Disraeli, Lord Derby 
with Mr. Roebuck ard Mr. Lindsay brought pressure to bear on the govern- 
ment, containing within itself some elements of uncertainty if not of weakness. 
Mr. Gladstone said “ Jefferson Davis has called into existence a nation.” 
The “ Union is gone,” reiterated the Times, and the hireling correspondents who 
succeeded Dr. Russell echoed the cry. Earl Russell has justly observed that 
sufficient allowance was not made for exigencies of the American government, 


’ 


perhaps it will be seen at a future time that there has not been sufficient consi- 
deration for the difficulties caused by Southern and British infiuenee to the 
English government. The accumulating pressure to which we have just referred, 
was resisted by the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Bright, Mr. Foster, Lord Stanley and 
others, but to those who knew the strength of the swelling current it seemed to 
be almost a miracle that the government was not driven from its moorings. 

Now there is a power in England not fully understood by foreign observers 
that on moral questions has often turned the scale, we mean that of her free 
churches. They have won their position by testimony, patient endurance and 
all the elements that contribute to moral force. Men who in merely party conflict 
will not move a single step—men who can neither be intimidated nor bribed, nor 
yet be diverted or cajoled—have often held the balance of power. When such 
men spontaneously advance in solid phalanx and demand, though it may be in 
the softest whisper, of their representatives in parliament that they shall not 
trample on what they deemed to be their sacred rights—honourable_ gentlemen 
understand perfectly what it means. 

This power of Evangelical Nonconformity on the American question, went 
terribly wrong, and simply because it was systematically misled. The denomi- 
national press at that time, from special causes, was not strictly free. The 
position of the official representatives of the denomination was extremely 
trying. It was their duty to preserve as far as possible the unity of the 
denomination. Some of the more wealthy and influential members were 
not only opposed in sentiment to the North, but they had been drawn into 
intimate financial relations with the Commissioners of the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

In this state of things, the peril to Christian civilization was imminent. The 
power of the Northern States was so underrated—the combination of interests 
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and of parties arrayed on the side became so menacing—the press was so corrupt 
and misleading, that at any time we might have drifted into war. 

At this juncture it was that a few persons in London were impressed with the 
necessity of taking some steps to bring the real facts of the case in relation to 
the American war, before the calm attention of the more thoughtful members of 
the religious communities. It was seen that to do this effectively every state- 
ment must be made dispassionately and supported by evidence that could not 
be disputed. An opportunity occurred for this quiet but necessary course of 
action. Though the North was extremely remiss in comparison with their more 
active and persevering antagonists in the use of means for the exposition and 
defence of their aims, earnest and noble minded men from time to time visited 
this country on this important errand. Dr. Patton, Dr. M’Clintock, Dr. Stur- 
tevant and others laboured with great assiduity to disseminate right views, not 
however with the immediate success that might have been desired. Mr. Albert 
Woodruff, a truly christian patriot rendered service to the cause of his country 
and of international peace that can never be over-estimated. Master of the 
question at all points, and equally master of his temper—kind and conciliating 
in spirit—he met all parties with candour, intelligence and diligence quite re- 
remarkable. But in common with his predecessors in the same service he 
experienced a sense of painful disappointment. The noble service of Mr. 
Newman Hall in the popular speeches he made on the Trent question, did not 
satisfy him because of the opinion he expressed as to the non-success of the war. 
It should be’ observed that whenever there is real danger of rupture between the 
countries, thousands evince the greatest anxiety to avoid war. They deprecate 
it in the interests of trade, and of humanity. So long as they can play a safe 
game it does not concern them, that the commerce of a foreign country suffers, 
so that they share the booty of piracy, in the shape of captured merchant vessels, 
or that they monopolize the carrying trade ; but if there is to be an addition to 
the income tax and the prospect of their own ships being exposed to the fire of 
Alabamas, the excitement in favour of peace is prodigious. 

It is much easier work to “ get up a meeting” for “no war with America,” 
than to insist on the maintenance of right under all circumstances. Very pro- 
bably few of our American friends really know the men who had to row in 
England against the stream. The following extract from a lecture given by the 
Rev. Joseph Fletcher, in the Town Hall of Christchurch, will indicate the spirit 

of their best friends. 

“Tt is said by some who do not attempt to justify the rebellion, ‘ Well, but is 
it not best to let them go, instead of seeking to subdue and retain then? Let 
them go, it will be better for the North, better for the slave, better for the 
world.’ Let them go! I ask, in the first placé what right under the circum- 
stances of the case has the government to let them go? If Abraham Lincoln 
had allowed them to seperate, I, for one, should have said, Abraham Lincoln, 

you are a traitor to your country; you have been chosen president, and are at 
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the head of the government; you have taken a solemn oath to maintain the 
integrity of that great nation, and you are bound to suppress the rebellion.’ Let 
them go! It is easy for us, sitting here at our ease in England, to say let them 
go; but we should not find it so easy if we lived in America, Some persons 
seem to think that these Southern States are in some happy corner of that vast 
continent, and that to seperate them from the rest of the states would be the easiest 
thing in the world. They seem to ferget that they are situated in relation to the 
other states that seperation is impracticable. The slave states lie on both sides of 
the Mississippi, which rolls its waters into the Gulf of Mexico, after a course of 
more than 3,000 miles, and opens up a communication for the North as well as 
the South with the rest of the world. Arethe Southern States to be allowed to 
possess the entrance to that river? What would England say if eleven of its 
southern counties, lying each side of the Thames, were to wish to secede? Do 
you think we should let them go? Then, again, supposing a separation, and 
the Southern States to be at war with the North, as they would soon be, they 
would have it in their power in consequence of the nearness of Virginia to 
Washington, to land an army along the Virginian territory or by means of the 
Potomac, as close to Washington as Blackheath is to London. Is it at all 
likely that the Northern States will allow a separate power to exist in such 
dangerous contiguity as this? Let them go? And what is it they are to let 
go? <A slave empire, that seeks more extensive territory in order to the 
extension of slavery—that has endeavoured to gain possession of the vast dis- 
tricts of the West for this purpose—that has sent out its filibusters to Texas 
and Mexico and Cuba in order to annexation for this very object; an empire 
based on slavery, that has made slavery an essential part of its constitution, 
and that is sure to seek alliances with the despotic powers of Europe, in order 
to strengthen itself for purposes of abomination; is it possible for the North to 
let such people go? Let them go! It is impossible unless the Northern 
States wish to lose all the advantages they now derive from their mighty rivers 
and vast territories, and the various means of communication and commerce 
through them ; unless they are foolish enough to expose themselves to the risks 
of a slave empire in such dangerous nearness to them, with power to form 
alliances, and pour its armies upon its states in case of war; and unless they 
desire to keep up a standing army of 200,000 or 300.000 men to defend their 
territory from aggression in case the slaves seek to cross over to them for liberty 
and a home. No; such a separation can never be under such circumstances ; 
and as to the idea that the slave-owners will emaneipate their slaves if they 
conquer, or if they are allowed to separate, why that is supposing them to give 
up all they have contended for.” 

It is important to bear in mind that in a great movement of this nature there 
must be men of diversified gifts : some to prepare the minds of the people, and 
others to evoke the sentiment when onee created. A popular leader is not 
expected to be minutely accurate; he must arrest the attention of myriads, 
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like the sudden rising of a balloon; and if he does nothing more, it is of great 
moment that he should indicate the direction of the current. No one did this 
more effectively than Mr. Hall. Mr. Woodruff, however, we have said, did 
not feel satisfied with the result of his efforts. The meetings of Sunday-school 
teachers held at the Sunday School Union Library, and the Annual Assembly 
of the Congregational Union, had fully demonstrated that no full and patient 
hearing could be secured for the statement of facts it was so essential to give to 
that critical period, At the close of the meetings of the Congregational Union 
a few ministers and friends were invited to a conference in a small room in the 
Congregational Library; the Committee of American Correspondence was 
formed. Everything in that committee had to be managed with care. It was 
proposed that a statement should be prepared for circulation amongst the 
ministers of the denomination. This proposal would have been over-ruled but 
for the generosity and decision of one of the firmest friends of truth and freedom 
in relation to America, England has produced, Mr. Scott, the Chamberlain of 
London. A pamphlet prepared with special care was widely circulated at his 
expense, so conclusive in its evidence that no attempt could be made to invalidate 
a single sentence it contained. 

A train of simple and judicious means was put in motion, in which throughout 
Dr. Tomkins proved the most efficient and thorough worker, a whole man ready 
for any service, at any time, in any place. 

At a subsequent time the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, made his appearanee in 
England. A select gathering was held to receive him ata breakfast in the 
Congregational Library, provided chiefly, and not without discouragement and 
some resistance, by the liberality of Mr, Scott and the zeal of Dr. Tomkins. 

Mz Beecher, in his first journey through England, was prudentially silent 
on the subject of the war. On his return to London, after a few weeks’ absence 
on the continent, a few friends were invited to meet him on a Saturday evening 
at the house of Dr. Campbell, at the Tabernacle. Mr. Beecher submitted to 
the brethren present the question whether or not it was desirable that he should 
speak in England on the American war. With one or two exceptions, the 
brethren thus consulted earnestly'deprecated the open discussion of the subject by 
Mr. Beecher. On the following Monday morning Dr. Tomkins and a friend 
met him at the Golden Cross, in the Strand: the subject was renewed, and it 
was represented to Mr. Beecher that unless he stood his ground in London as 
he had done in America, he would certainly be branded with cowardice, and an 
opportunity would be lost af the kind that could never return. It happened 
just at this moment that a Congregational minister of eminence came _ intcthe 
room to invite Mr. Beecher to occupy his pulpit to preach. The question was 
put to him, “ Should Mr. Beecher]speak in Exeter Hall?” “ Ifhe does speak,” 
he replied, “there will be a tremendous row.” “Then,” rejoined Mr. Beecher, 
« I will speak.”’ The question was settled. Mr. Beecher was assured by his 
two friends that there would be no disturbance whatever. The necessary ar- 
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rangements were made by Dr. Tomkins in conjunction with Mr. Scott and the 
Emancipation Committee. 

During the interval before the meeting at Exeter Hall could be held, Mr. 
Beecher went to Liverpool, and with wonderful courage and self possession 
spoke at the meeting, so well known for its wild uproar as a kind of Pandemo- 
nium. This certainly was not assuring for the great event of Exeter Hall, 
Dr. Tomkins and his friend on the evening preceding the day of meeting went 
to the Golden Cross, and found Mr. Beecher in a condition in which none of hig 
friends have ever seen him on any other occasion—sitting in the dark, alone, 
depressed and suffering from loss of voice, with the disquieting apprehension 
that on the approaching day he should have no voice at all. 

The interview like that ef Paul with the brethren at Appii Forum proved to be 
refreshing to all. Mr. Beecher came to himself, and next day he rose in full 
vigour and manly freedom to speak to an audience in entire sympathy with him, 
and with a success that left nothing to be desired. The people who flocked to 
the Strand would have filled the Hall twice over. It was easy after that 
meeting to fill the room at Radley’s Hotel to present an address to Mr. Beecher, 
and to elicit on all sides expressions of sympathy, admiration and good will. 
It ought to be known that in that same room, when occupied by the members of 
the Congregational Union, the person who presented the address to Mr. Beecher 
had to speak on the side of the North without a single supporter. 

The march of opinion when once begun is sometimes amazingly rapid. On 
the evening that preceded the meeting of the Congregational Union which ap- 
pointed delegates to the Boston council, it was resolved that there should be no 
discussion of the question of the American war. Dr. Tomkins broke the ice, 
he was followed by Dr. Halley and Mr. Newman Hall amid unbounded applause. 
and a delegation was appointed to convey to America the assurances of friend- 
ship. We have no need to speak of the delegation itself, nor of the results. It 
served to show that the current of opinion was turned. 

This simple sketch we trust will serve to encourage those who are called ina 
crisis of difficulty and peril to give a faithful and unswerving testimony. In 
the very nature of the service, it cannot be expected that credit or personal ad- 
vantage will accrue at the time. The testimony to unwelcome truth would not 
be required at all if those who had to bear it were received with honour. But 
at the same time the simple witness will have an inward strength and wield a 
power for good that may well make him indifferent to any external distinction. 
When a man of the simplest order of gifts embodies a divine principle and 
plants himself firmly on the truth required by the time and the occasion, he 
becomes a co-worker with God. He must keep ahead of all others, in proportion 
to the purity and elevation of his motive. 

In the midst of the struggle, the few who were called to testify to facts, were 
naturally regarded as inimical to the interests of their native country, the pro- 
moters of division in the religious community with which they were connected 
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and they were brought personally under a préssure intended to displace them 
from their sphere of ministerial labour and to make them as far as possible non- 
entities. It would only be to betray weakness now to enumerate the means em- 
ployed to put them down, and to banish them from the pale of christian society, 
We are not sure that even some of the more noble of our American brethren 
were not a little shy of being seen to recognize them. Kind, and indeed too 
generous in private, they exercised a safe prudence in avoiding any public notice. 
The only thing those who served in secret and under discouragement feared 
was that their lives henceforth might become useless for want of co-operation 
or fair opportunity. All the rest was of no importance whatever. We believe, 
however, that it will yet be found that though passed over in the excitement of 
the crowning victory, they were not quite annihilated, and that before they close 
their career they will be enabled to do something more, in which both in England 
and in America they will find cordial helpers.—J. W. 


SLAVERY IN A BRITISH COLONY ! 


Preposterous! Yet the inhabitants of Brisbane, in a memorial they have 
recently addressed to the Queen, declare that something very like it exists in 
Queensland. It is the old story of “ immigration ”—a meek and innocent word 
covering unspeakable wrong and burning shame. The farmers of Queensland 
found out that labour was scarce—that is to say, that they had to pay a fair 
price for ii, and it occured to them that it would he very convenient if they 
could get Polynesian savages to do their work for nothing, so in 1863 they began 
to import labourers from the New Hebrides. Latterly, we are told, the traffic 
has assumed very extensive proportions, and the Palynesians are brought over 
by hundreds at a time. The adventure has been wholly that of private indi- 
viduals, and there has been no sort of Government supervision. The savages 
are now bought by speculators, who sell them to those who want labourers at 
the rate of £6 or £10 per head. They are enticed from their homes by 
promises of large pey, aud a return to their islands in a year; bnt they are 
generally hired out, and detained far three years or more. It is said that eome 
of them have been kidnayped, and are nothing better than slaves. Disastrous 
results have already sprun3 from this attempt to set up a slave trade in the 
Pacific, Several Englishmen have lately been killed by the natives of the New 
Hebrides, who say they are thus revehging themselves for the loss ef their 
countrymen who have been carried away to Queensland and the Fiji islands by 
Europeans, who promised to return them in a year but have not done so. A 
public meoting at Brisbane has petitioned Her Majesty to stop this “ traffic in 
human beings, as being a developement of the slave trade, with its attendant evils 
in its most modern form.” The Christian public in England will not be slow 
to support the prayer of these petitioners.— English Independent. 
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WANT OF CONFIDENCE IN 


We regret 


JAMAICA. 
to learn that the people of 


Jamaica feel great distrust in all parties, 


and that in consequence great uneasi- 


ness exists 


in the more distressed 


districts. We deplore this state of 
things exceedingly, but can we wonder 
that those who have been so often tan. | 


talized with promises of help or mea- 
sures of improvement should stand in 
doubt of those who professed to be their | 
friends. We believe there is a remedy 


for this want of confidence of a safe and 


pacific character so that we do not 
hesitate to say at the outset that the 
black and coloured population have too 
much reason for their distrust. It is 
quite time to dismiss Governor Eyre 


for his name 


is a mere stalking horse of 


party and the continuance of expensive 


and useless 


prosecutions, seems to 


many to be only a make-believe of 


doing something in the way of justice. 


A fair trial ought to have been given, 


but if nothin 


g is done for the pratical 


benefit of those who have suffered the 
deepest injury, respect will not be 
gained simply by throwing away money 


in abortive 
oppressor. 


attempts to punish the 


We have not heard yet of) 





73 


lbeen sufficient probably to restore the 
dwellings of the outcast fugitives and 


justice to expend hundreds if not thou- 


6 6 1|might have contributed to heal the rank- 


kling sore left by the admitted cruelty 


| of the outrage. 


What a parody it is on the cause of 


sands of pounds to avenge the death of 
Mr. Gordon, and at the same time to 
leave his widow homeless and without 
provision. Who can have confidence? 

Then it was proposed to watch over 
the interests of the Freed-men, to secure 
for them a fair representation in an 
independent organ that should be well 
sustained and freely circulated. It was 
understood that everyone who had just 
| cause of complaint in the administration 


of law, unjust dealing, extortion, or in 
personal injury should have access to 
the publication that should remain as 
an open court of appeal. How has that 
intention been carried out? What 
means were taken to discourage and to 
cripple those who stood in the place of 


the Freed-men ? 


It is well known that 


it has only been by single-handed effort 
that the medium of communication has 


been kept open. 


What is the result of 


this practical unfaithfulness? Taxation 
in Jamaica is becoming enormous. The 
small planters hesitate to send their 
produce to England. The measures of 
improvement are not merely left in 
abeyance, they are forgotten. The re- 
trospect is most painful and humiliating. 
It is easy to see that if the professed 
friends of Jamaica had said at the out- 
set let us begin promptly with the case 
of those who have suffered the greatest 


wrong ; we cannot recall the dead ; we 


a suceessful suit except one in the case of|cannot restore the husbands or the 


a libel, the damages of which would have | fathers to their place in the family, but 
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we ean surely give a visibility to 
British philanthropy by a judicious 
discriminative and effective restoration 
of the ruined district. We can look ‘o 
the comfort and support of Mrs. Gordon, 


who is entitled to sympathy and ad- | 


miration for her personal worth and the 
exemplary manner in which she has 
borne her terrible loss and crushing 
sorrow. If this course had been taken, 
one step after another might have 
followed in the process of reconsiruction. 
But no. Politics, trade, party, were 
the things considered. All well in 


their way, no doubt, but wanting a} 


foundation in the preliminary course of 
equity, and in the absence of that, 
there is in them all an incurable taint of 
selfishness. 

What then is to be done? For our 
part we make no further appeal to the 
leaders of opinion on the subject of 
Jamaica. But we believe there is yet 
a course open tothe Freed-men. “ We 
admit ” we should say to them, “that 
you have ground for suspicion and 
apprehension. It is natural that you 
should feel the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment. Yet to become moody and to 
indulge in the spirit of resentment, will 
only inerease your difficulty and 
expose you to greater injury. We 
allow that there is no party in England 
having the unity, strength and resolu- 
tion to co-operate with you in the work 
of amelioration, Here and there we 


find generous individuals who long to | 


see the Island raised to a prosperous 
condition, but they are isolated and 
discouraged. All this we admit, yet 
there is no reason for despair. When 
we cannot look for external help, and 
when those in whom we trusted fail us 
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in the ‘time of extremity, then under 
'the divine favour is the time to trust 
ourselves in what is true and right, 
“ Here I am but asmall holder of land 
|in Jamaica,” say “ with my dependent 
family, bad roads, heavy taxes, uncer- 
tain market, and having no power to 
enforce just claims, but I will begin if 
it is only by inches to improve, if 
| possible, my condition. I will do all 
|in my power with eare and industry. 
| There shall be no loss of time, and no 
|waste. I will seek under all circum- 
stances, absolute self-control. Let men 
treat me wrongfully, or contemptuously 
|as they may, I will neither enfeeble 
|nor degrade myself by following their 
| base example. I will try to the 
| uttermost what'can be done by eco- 
| nomy, if I can but save a penny a day 
I will put it aside for the time of 
sickness, or a bad season, I will not 
so put myself in the power of any 
merchant or trader, that I shall not 
be free to change if I find either 
deception or injustice; and yet I will 
not suspect wrong without proof. My 
children by hook or by crook shall 
read, and in some way or other I will 
get to know the state of markets in 
England, and what should be a fair 
price in Jamaica. I will go through 
this process with patience. I am liable 
to mistakes. I cannot get at the truth 
at once, but with fortitude and resolu- 
tion, I will keep at it until I know 
where lam. As I get on I will try to 
help my neighbour. We will aot 
trouble the magistrates nor politicians, 
if we are honest, sober, kind, thrifty, 
and gain useful knowledge, they will 
have to look to us and even then we 
shall net waste much time with them.” 
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We want to see our friends in a track dwellings and shanties in the pines, with no 
like this. Agitation fiery speeches, | eye to personal comfort. If they wereallured 

. . * | to this calling during the war by love of ex- 
and wild actions can only bring all to 


. .. |¢itement and adventure, no such motive can 
the dust. Somehow there is a spirit inguence them now. They are slandered, 


of Fenianism more or less everywhere— | derided, discarded, ostracised, and would be 
rashness, fury, brawling, pulling down, | murdered, if simple fear did not restrain the 


and driving on helter-skelter for the | bands of their enemies. In the highest sense 


advancement of society. If we make |“ the word they are missionaries, who take 


: be j | their lives in their hands and go forth, braving 
any progress at all o must be in | the dangers of the climate, of travel by land 
more sober state of mind. 


When 4) and sea, of robbery and violence, of slander 
man begins to feel that with firm) and vituperation, to initiate a degraded but 


adherence to right, he is made really interesting race of men into the mysteries of 


invincible, though it may be in straits | knowledge, and fit them for liberty. 
d lexit } tl » weal ~ To give an idea of the nature of the an- 
SP ee a | noyances to which these patient workers are 


pull down the court-house, to destroy | subjected, we quote a few extracts from their 


palings or to throw down the walls of | recent letters. The following is from Eastern 
a palace, or a prison wall with Greek | Virginia :— 
fire, shoot people indiscriminately in| “There is much opposition to our school 


here, and we learn that some white people are 
b hese are the acts only of mad | ° 
the back, t . y | determined that we shall not establish one. 


y € ap i » | 
men. What we need rather is common | ome endiune our’ grestecn and say palbien: 


sense, right feeling and conduct that) others get up demonstrations to annoy us. On 
we can justly condemn, with a simple | Thursday and Saturday evenings they gave us 
aim to do good to all. a tin horn serenade, accompanied with fire 
: works, groans and cheers. They marched 


. he around our house twice, blowing tin horns, 
TEACHERS OF FREED-MEN’S SCHOOLS. Perhaps they intended to do it seven times, ex- 


Much honour is due to this devoted and | pecting then to see the walls fall, as did those 
self-denying band of workers. We are not|of ancient Jericho. 


They say they will use 
acquainted with the persons who, in any/every means to prevent the ‘sacred soil’ of 
field of Christian service at home or abroad, | this part of Virginia, from being contaminated 


are more worthy of being commended than | by a school house for coloured children. Last 
these quiet, humble, Christ-like instructors | evening they burnt me in effigy, with groans 


of the emancipated blacks at the South. 
They are shaping our politics, our usages, 
our very laws and constitutions for all com- 
ing time. They are laying the foundations 
of many generations. They are doing the 


work of reconstruction better than Con-| 


greesmen, President, Supreme Court, or 


U. S. Army. Every stroke tells, because! 


they employ the divine methods, and build as 
God does, for the ages. 

They do this magnificent work not for hire ; 
their compensation is contemptible. They 
seek not worldly honour, for like the Master 


they are despised and rejected of men. They | 
exchange happy northern homes for degolate 


and cheers.” 
The next is from North Carolina :—‘In a 
neighbourhood distant from this city about 


| twenty miles, a school for Freed-men which 


had been in existence about seven months, and 
taught by a Northern man, was a few days 
since broken up. The teacher was taken from 
his house at night, by a gang of armed moun- 
ted men, robbed, conveyed to the woods, and 
threatened with death if he did not leave 
the place at onge. They dared not shoot 
him, but attempted to maim him by beating 
him about the head. Darkness, and his skill 
as a fencer (he had been a soldier) enabled 
him to ward off the blows.” 
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The following is from Wilmington, North | 
Carolina. 





«Even in the sanctuary, the hand of fellow- | 
ship is not extended to us. Instead thereof 
we are greeted with the scornful curl of the 
lip, the brushing away of the dress for fear of | 
contamination, the raising of the finger, to 
touch the black ribbon on the hat, thus tele- 
graphing to each other, ‘the nigger teachers 
have come.’ We listen to the prayer for the 
stranger that is within the gates, but feel | 
that it is not for us, for the heart of him who 
ministers at the altar is full of bitterness | 
towards us.” 

These extracts must suffice. They might} 
be multiplied indefinitely. We trust the day | 
is not distant when the spirit that now worketh 
in the children of disobedience, which makes | 
them choose darkness rather than light, and 
prefer the shiftless methods of slavery to the 
thrifty ways of freedom, may yield to a more 
enlightened view of the situation. 
Christians have a work of faith and patience 
to do in that forbidding region. Nothing but 
the spirit of the dear Redeemer is adequate to 
it, and meanwhile the sympathy and gratitude 
of the coloured people will sustain these noble 
workers. Hereisaspecimen. After a Sun- 
day school in 8. Carolina the teacher writes; 
**The ‘leadin brudderin’ crowded around us 
with extended hands, bowing and scraping— 
one says, ‘tank you, missus, for de sarmin ;’ 





Meanwhile 


another ‘ tank you, tank you, I’se more’n proud 
of your teaching dis day.’” We cannot but 
feel that the special call of the hour is the 
education and elevation of the coloured people 
of America. Their past history, their present 
wants, and their prospective influence alike 
demand it.—Congregationalist. 


NEGRO PROGRESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
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Howard’s work, afford a striking commentary 
on the misrepresentations of those who desire 
to leave the emancipated blacks at the mercy 
of their former masters. General Howard 
states that this department of the bureau 
works harmoniously with all the voluntary 
associations, and he thinks that before long 
the Freed-men may be safely left with such 
instructors. For the last six months the 
whole number of freedmen’s schools reported, 
including Sunday schools, is 3,695, with 
238,342 pupils. This was an increase over 
the previous six months of 1,503 schools and 
76,638 pupils. Of these schools more than 
1,500 are sustained wholly or in part by the 
Freed-men, and nearly 400 of the buildings 
are owned by them; of the teachers about 
700 are coloured, and 1,388 white; 28,068 
coloured pupils have paid for tuition, to the 
average monthly amount of 14,555 dols., and 
only 6,911 of the pupils were free before the 
war; there are twenty-one normal schools, 
with 1,881 pupils, and these teachers’ schools 
have been nearly doubled within the last six 
months, and are to be rapidly increased in 
number. It is in the face cf such facts as 
these that it is persistently urged by some 
that the negro cannot be elevated in the 
social scale, and that the bureau is a useless 
organisation. The superintendent says that 
the effort to educate the Freed-men is 
strikingly successful; that the interest among 
the coloured people does not flag, and that 
the schools are permanent, scarcely one 
failing, after its establishment; and he re- 
marks that the rapid increase of general 
intelligence is such that ‘the hopes of the 
warmest friends of the Freed-men have been 
more than fulfilled. The future is full of 
promise for the entire race redeemed from 
| bondage and ignorance.” General Howard 
| recommends that upon the discontinuance of 
| the bureau the educational division, ‘which 


|is beyond measure important,’ shall be trans- 









The Boston Advertiser of Feb. 8, says:— ferred to the department of education, with 
‘General Howard’s report on the Freed-men’s | full power to sustain and extend the present 
Bureau is a complete vindication of that|system. The practical wisdom of the orga- 
branch of the re-construction measures against | nisation, operation, and continuunce of the 
the sneers and malicious accusations of the | Freed-men’s Bureau, in its varied aspects, 
whole Democratic press, Some of the facts|is fully vindicated by the results already 
relating to the educational branch of General | attained.” 
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GOOD WORDS FROM THE SOUTH. 
Setma, Ata., March 19th, 1868. 
The last four or five days have been passed 
in the beautiful city of Selma, Ala., in the 
midst of a precious and powerful revival, and 
a Sabbath school Convention. Each morning, 
from 10} to 12}, and afternoon, from 3 to 5, 
were devoted to the Sabbath school cause; 


and a great and increasing interest was 
apparent from the first meeting. The pastors, 
superintendents, and teachers, entered into | 
the work heartily, and manifested the same 
eager practical interest in the best modes of 
extending and improving Sabbath schools that 
are now so apparent at the North. The ut- 
most harmony and cordiality have prevailed 
and a great desire is expressed, on all sides, 
to arise and place the Sabbath school on the 
highest and best position for action. 

On my arrival I found the Presbyterian, 
Baptist and Methodist pastors and people all 
engaged in an interesting and powerful revival 
of religion. The morning, from 9 to 10}, was 
devoted toa union prayer and inquiry meeting, 
and the evening to preaching and an inquiry 
meeting. 

The meeting commenced in a union of 
prayer by the pastors about three weeks ago. 
Soon the churches manifested an interest, and 
meetings were appointed, 
crowded and absorbing. 


which became 
I never saw a more 
quiet, powerful and gracious work of God. 
The whole city of 8,000 population seems to 
be moved, especially the young men and 
business men. 
closed, and crowds of business men throng the 
way to church, all sober and thoughtful. 
of the pastors informed me this morning that 
he thought nearly one hundred had been hope- 
fully converted and would join the churches 


One 


within two weeks; and ever now the work 
and interest is decidedly increasing. Last 
evening hundreds were unable to gain access 
to the largest churches. All the pastors 
declare that the Sabbath School Convention 
exercises, so far from hindering, have deci- 
dedly helped forward the work, and many 
children and youth are now pressing into the 
kingdom. 

It is a remarkable feature of the work, so 
far, that about three-fourths of the converts 
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| are strong, earnest young men. 


At times places of business are | 


"7 
It is a touch- 
May the Lord prosper 
His gracious work yet more and more. Selma 
hae enjoyed nothing like.it in a soore of years, 
if ever. 


ing sight to see them. 


We are now in the very heart of the “‘ Sunny 
South.” The weather is so warm thatall the 


| windows are open and no fires are needed. 


Roses, spireas, etc., are in bloom, and most of 
the forest and lawn trees have put on their 
summer foliage, and the lawns and meadows 


|and gardens are green and beautiful. 


[ have been conversing with several Presby- 
terian and Baptist ministers, and their people, 
about a concert and union of action with kin- 
dred churches at the North, and they expressed 
the opinion that there was nothing in the cir- 
cumstances and feeling to prevent. 

The freed-men seem quite contented and 
Many of them are doing well, pros- 
pering in their schools, ete. 


happy. 
The carpenters 
get plenty of work at $2 50 per day, but of 
course @ portion of the freed-men are poor and 
The masters tell me that they are 
glad slavery is done away with. One of the 


needy. 


masters, who lost seventy-five slaves by eman- 
cipation, said “it was well that President 
Lincoln and Alexander H. Stevens did not 
succeed in a plan of gradual emancipation. 
It was far better it were done at once.” 


R. G. Parpes. 


ANOTHER CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
IN VIRGINIA. 


On Tuesday, March 24th, a Congregational 
church of thirteen members, was organized at 
Herndon, Va., a station on the Loudon and 
Hampshire Railway, twenty-three miles from 
Alexandria. It may be remembered that'a 
little church of the same order was organized 
lately at Guilford, the next station beyond. 
Rev. J. R. Johnson, under a commission from 
the American Home Missionary Society 
labours at both places. 

This region, only a little distance from 
Washington, was the frequent scene of Mosby’s 
raids during the war. The people have not 
| yet recovered from the terror which those 
|raids inspired, and are ready to apprehend 
| danger when rumour comes to them, as it 
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does, that the guerillas are preparing for new 
adventures. 

The country is but sparsely populated and 
‘wears some of the marks of the war, and still 
more of that impoverishing system of agri- 
culture which has so generally prevailed at 
the South. But Northern enterprise and 
Northern institutions are beginning to work 
a change. 

There were Congregational churches in 
Virginia, on the James river, more than two 
hundred years ago, but they were driven out by 
intolerance, and kept out by the system ofsla- 
very, with which they could have no fellowship. 
Now their era is returning. As yet, it is the 
day of small things; but these new organisa- 
tions, in Fairfax and Loudon counties, deserve 
on account of the locality, something more 
than a passing chronicle. Let the little 
bands thus united and labouring, have the 
prayers and sympathies of their brethren in 
all the land. 

Another correspondent writes; One of the 
elderly members of the church in Manchester, 
Vt., has recently come to Herndon, with seven 
members of the new church, including a son- 
in-law’s family; and if other families of like 
spirit could find it in their hearts to settle 
there, and cast in their lot with these new 

.churches, (together with eight or ten Presby- 
terian members residing there,) the prospect 
would be very hopeful for doing good in an 
almost wholly Union community. This is the 
third Congregational church in Virginia—one 
of 24 members, but not yet publicly recog- 
nized by council, at Independent Hill, Prince 
William County, between Manassas Junction 
and Dumfries, being the first in fact. We 
hope to have a council there before long. 
LETTER FROM DR. LIVINGSTONE TO 

SiR RODERICK MURCHISON. 
Bemba, Fes. 2, 1867. 

My dear Sir Roderick—This is the first 
opportunity I have had of sending a letter to 
the coast, and it is by a party of black Arab 
slave-traders from Bagamoyo, near Zanzibar. 
They had penetrated here for the first time, 
and came by a shorter way than we did. In 
my despatch to Lord Clarendon I gave but a 

meagre geographical report, becanse the 
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traders would not stay more than half a day ; 
but, having written through the night, I 
persuaded them to give me an hour or two 
this morning, and if yours is fuller than his 
lordship’s you will know how to manage. I 
mentioned to him that I could not go round 
the northern end of Lake Nyassa, because the 
Johanna men would have fied at first sight of 
danger ; and they did actually flee, on the 
mere report of the acts of the terrible Mazitu, 
at its southern extremity. Had I got them 
fairly beyond the lake, they would have stuck 
to me; but so long as we had Arab slave 
parties passing us, they were not to be de- 
pended on, and they were such inveterate 
thieves it was quite a relief to get rid of them, 
though my following was reduced thereby to 
nine African boys, freed ones, from a school 
at Nassick, Bombay. I intended to cross at 
the middle of the lake, but all the Arabs (at 
the crossing station) fled as soon as they 
heard that the English were coming, and the 
owners of two dhows now on the lake kept 
them out of sight lest I should burn them as 
slavers. I remained at the town of Mataka, 
which is on the watershed between the sea- 
coast and the lake, and about fifty miles from 
the latter. There are at least a thousand 
houses (in the town), and Mataka is the most 
powerful chief in the country. 1 was in bis 
district, which extends to the lake, from the 
middle of July to the end of September. He 
was anxious that some of the liberated boys 
should remain with him, and I tried my best 
to induce them, but invain. He wished to be 
shown how to make use of his cattle in agri- 
culture; I promised to try and get some other 
boys, acquainted with Indian agriculture for 
him. That is the best point I have seen for an 
influential station; and Mataka showed some 
sense of right when his people went, without 
his knowledge to plunder at a part of the lake 
—he ordered the captives and cattle to be 
sent back, This was his own spontaneous act 
and it took place before our arrival: but I 
accidently saw the strangers. They consisted 
of fifty-four women and children, about a 
dozen boys, and thirty head of cattle and 
calves. I gave him a trinket in memory of 
his good conduet, at which he was delighted, 
for it had not been without opposition that he 
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carried out his orders, and he showed the | 


token of my approbation in triumph. 

Leaving the shores of the lake, we en- 
deavoured to ascend Kirk’s range, but the 
people below were afraid of those above, and 
it was only after an old friend, Katosa or 
Kiemasura, had turned out his wives to carry 
our extra loads, that we got up. It is only 
the edge of a plateau peopled by various tribes 
of Manganja, who had never beer. engaged in 
slaving; in fact they had driven away a lot of 
Arab slave-traders a short time before. We 
used to think them all Maravi, but Katosa is 


the only Maravi chief we know. The Kan- 


thunda, or climbers live on the moun- 
tains that-rise out of the plateau. The 
Chipeta live more on the plains: the 


Echewa still farther north We went west 
among a very hospitable people till we thought 
we were past the longitude of the Mazitu. 
We then turned north, and all but walked 
into the hands of a marauding party of that 
people. After a rather zigzag course, we took 
up the point we had left in 1863, or say 20 
deg. west of Chimanga’s, crossed the Loangwa 
in 12 deg. 45 min. S., as it flows in the bed of 
an ancient lake, and after emerging out of 
this great hollow, we ascended the plateau of 
Lobisa at the southern limit of 11 deg. 8. 
The bills on one part of it rise up to 6,600 feet 
above thesea. While we werein the lowlands 
I could easily supply our. party with meat, 
large game being abundant, but up on these 


highlands of the Babisa no game was to be | 


found. The country, having become depopu- 
lated by the slaving in which the people 
engaged, is now a vast forest, with here and 


there, at wide intervals, a miserable hamlet. 


The grain is sown in little patches in the | 


forest, and the people had nothing tosell. We 
had now a good deal of actual gnawing hunger, 


as day after day we trod the sloppy dripping | 
forests, which yield some wretched wild fruits | 
and lots of mushrooms. A woman can collect | 
a load of half a hundred weight; after cook- | 
ing they pound them into what they call | 
porridge ; but woe to me! they are good only have placed it (the Portugese route) much too 
for producing dreams of the roast beef of by- | far east. The repetition of names of rivers, 


| which is common in this country, probably 


gone days. They collect six kinds and 
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which was true to the character of the Zam- 
bezi, in having abundant animal life in its 
waters, we soon got an antelope on its banks. 
We crossed it in 10 deg. 34min. It was flooded 
with clear water, but the lines of bushy trees 
which showed its actual banks were not more 
than forty yards apart We arrived here (at 
Bemba) on the last day of January: itis a 
stockaded village, with three lines of defence, 
the inner cne having a deep dry ditch round it. 
I think, if I am not mistaken that we are on the 
watershed we seek between the Chambeze and 
Loapula. I have not had any time totake obser- 
vations, as it is the rainy season, and almost 
always cloudy; buat we shall rest a little here 
and get some flesh on our bones. We are 
about 10 deg. 10 min. 8., 31 deg. 50 min. E.; 
altitude about 4,500 feet above the sea. The 
Loapula, or Luapula, is said to be a very large 
river, but I hope to send fuller information 
from Tanganyika. I have done all the hunt- 
ing myself, have enjoyed good health, and no 
touch of fever ; but we lost all our medicine— 


| the sorest loss of goods I have ever sustained ! 


so I am hoping, if fever comes, to send it off 
by native remedies, and trust in the watchful 
care of a higher Power. The chief here seems 


a jolly, frank person, but unless the country 


| is insecure, I don’t see the use of his lines of 


cireumvallation. He presented a cow on our 
arrival, and a huge elephant’s tusk, because I 
had sat on it. 

I have had no news whatever from the 
coast since we left it, but hope for letters and 
our second stock of goods (a small one) ot 


jiji. Ihave been unable to send anything 


either; some letters I had written in hopes of 


meeting an Arab slave trader, but they all 
“skedaddied” as soon as they heard the 
English were coming. I could not get any in- 
formation as to the route followed by the 
Portugese in going to Cazembe till we were 
on the Babisa plateau. It was then pointed 
out that they had gone to the westward of 
that which from the Loangwa valley seems a 
range of mountains. The makers of maps 


reject about ten, some as large as the crown misled them. There are four Loangwas flow- 


of one’s hat. When we got to the Chambeze, | ing into Lake Nyassa. 
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Would you kindly say to Captain Richards - FROM REV. W. H. JONES 
that I had to draw some rifles and ammunition | Wesleyan Chapel, Okehampton, 
from H.M.S. Wasp, and I shall feel obliged if} second lecture Ss 
he makes that right >—With kindest regards | Wesleyan Chapel, Stic clepath ee 
to Lady Murchison, I am, ever affectionately, | Bible Christian Chapel, Port Gate 
yours, Davip LivinGcstong. Launceston, Cornwall 

J. Dingly ... 


EK. Pethybridge 
Coxourep Scnoons in SoutH Carouina.— | E, & H. Thompson 


The Charleston News says: There are under | Thomas Hender 

the care of the Freed-men’s Bureau 56 coloured | G, Pearse ,. 

schools in S. Carolina, twenty of which are of | Miss Pearse 

the higher class. There are 138 teachers—/|J Chin 

101 white and 37 coloured—with an average| ‘Pp, stevens im 
actual attendance of 5,854. Of the pupils 941 | wy. Pethy bridge 
are over 16 years of age, a large proportion | Miss Bengess 

being able to read and write. The sexes are| w. Truscott 
nearly equally divided. Forty-one Sunday| p 
schools have been established in connection | J. 
with the day schools, and are attended by | 
3,271 pupils. The schools are scattered over | 
the State, being generally located in the 
prominent towns and villages. The salaries 
of the teachers are in every instance paid by 
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Wise 
Grigg ... 

| I. Hincotts 
Miss Hender 
A Friend 
E. Nicolls 
|M. Rawling 
A Friend ... 
J. Dunn 
G. Elliott... 
| Wm. Proctor ... 
| A Friend . 
A Friend . a 
a Pethybridge 

. Whet 
7 Crow ... 
J. Symons 

Russtan Siavery.—An official report has| R. D. Gillard ... 
just been published at St. Petersburg showing | Wm. Tassal 
the condition of the Russian serfs at the be-| W. Dave ... 
ginning of the present year. It appears from | H. Slevy ... 
this report that there are still 3,629,382 serfs| W. Brown 
not emancipated. The number of the eman-|J. Bimmin ae ST EP 
vipated serfs is now 6,145,635, including Holsworthy, Devon: 
1,168,150in Lithuania. Of these only 548,529 | Market Hall 
have obtained their emancipation by voluntary | Mr. Higgs 
agreements entered into with their masters.|I. G. Oliver 
The remainder have become proprietors|W. H. Short ... 
through the intervention of the government, |T. J. Badden ... 
which has assigned 414,275,708 roubles as|J. C. Cash 
compensation to the old landowners. Up to/T. A. F. 
the Ist of January last 7,240 estates, inhabi-| Cash & P. H . 
ted by 66,754 people, have been transferred | Wesleyan Chapel, Senttes 
to the state at a cost of 7,683,665 roubles. From the sale of the Frusp-Man 


the different religious associations who have 
sent them out. During the past year the ex- 
pense to the Bureau for educational purposes 
was 1,000 dols; but of this amount 600 dols 
has been refunded by the tuition fees wae. 

A large school building has been yt up in| 
Cc lumbia with accommodation for 700 pupils ; | 
another at Camden for 300 pupils. The large 
building in Bull Street will be opened to the 
public in about three weeks’ time. 
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May 1, 1868 THE FREED-MAN. 





FREED-MEN. 
Appeal of the: American Missionary Association. . 


he offieers of this Association had hoped that no appeal for 
arrears would be required this year. But the falling off in the 
business of the country, and consequently in the receipts of the 
Association, compels it. Our 500 teachers and missionaries 
among the Freed-men, (150 more than last year,) have done a 
noble work, educating the Freed-men, relieving suffering, 
teaching and preaching the Gospel; promoting temperance, and 


preparing the people for the intelligent use of the elective 


franchise. In addition to its day, night, and Sunday schools, it 
is establishing Normal schools for the training of teachers, 


twenty thousand of whom are now required. 

The receipts of the Association for the year ending with 
September, have been larger than the last, but its expenditures 
have been proportionably greater. A debt is, therefore, inevitable, 
and a corresponding embarrassment for the next year, unless its 
receipts during this month can reach 40,000 dollars; in other 
words nearly as great as they were last, September. 

Last year our appeal met a noble response, and the amount 
asked was raised. We ask less now than then. Shall we haye 
it, and thus enter upon our new fiscal and school year without 

ibarrassment? The coming year will witness a new impulse in 
Southern life. Influences for good and eyil will be largely 
augmented, and have accumulated weight. Shall we be wanting 


while the scale is turning ? 
G. Wurep.z, 

M. E. Sretesy, } Secretaries, 
J. R, SurpHerp, 
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